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Manpower and the Defense 
Problem 


* 


Mr. Stone: We already have a manpower problem and in the minds 
of most businessmen, I suspect, we have had one for the last ten years, 
since it is very difficult to get qualified laborers for all the jobs which 
they have had open. On top of that, however, we now have coming up 
a broad defense problem and an expansion of the armed forces which 
will produce a special impact over and above anything which we have 
had in the past. So the question is: Do we really have a serious man- 
power problem? If so, what is it? 


Mr. Apptey: There is great difficulty, these days, in the minds of peo- 
ple, because when one speaks of a manpower problem, they immediately 
think in terms of World War II. We have problems, but they are quite 
different. 

In considering the question of the manpower problem, we have to 
make a few basic assumptions. One is that, regardless of what happens 
in Korea, the mobilization program in this country will continue at a 
high rate for some two to three years at least. In addition, while we are 
maintaining this sizable mobilization program, we are going to be main- 
taining a not too seriously curtailed civilian production. According to 
Mr. Charles Wilson, it does not appear that the mobilization program 
will at its peak, short of all-out war, take more than 20 to 25 per cent of 
the economy. 

We now have full employment. That means certainly that there is 
going to be a manpower problem. It means that those industries fully 
engaged in civilian production will have to get along with fewer people, 
and it means that those which will be in defense production will have to 
get along with less people than they need. So, the only sound answer 
seems to be more production from those now working and the bringing- 
into the labor force of people who are not now engaged in it. 
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Mr. Stone: Would you have any additions or subtractions, Haber, 
from this statement that Appley just made about the manpower situ- 
ation? 


Mr. Haser: I think that this can be added: There is already consider- 
able evidence of tightening in many, many areas and in particular occu- 
pations. In professional groups, such as engineers and scientists, very 
substantial shortages are already beginning to appear. And six areas in 
this country the Department of Labor, which keeps records of such 
things, has already classified as possessing very substantial labor short- 
ages. There is no doubt that by early 1952 we should have some evi- 
dence—considerable evidence, perhaps—of shortages across the board, 
although hardly of the kind to characterize as a national manpower 
problem. 


Mr. Stone: But to a great many of the working people in Detroit, for 
instance, to use that as an illustration—to the fifty to sixty thousand 
who are facing unemployment there—instead of a manpower shortage 
to those people, the problem will appear that of unemployment, will it 
not? 


Mr. Haser: That is true. Of course, it may sound rather academic 
to talk about the presence of a manpower problem when people are 
actually unemployed. To the unemployed person, unemployment is very, 
very real. But I think that it would be unfortunate if we took local situ- 
ations as a guide for national policy. The present'problem in Detroit 
results in part from the fact that we are not really engaged in all-out 
production of war goods and that the restrictions on materials make it 
impossible to be engaged in all-out production of civilian goods. 


Mr. Stone: In your statement, Appley, you made the remark that a lot 
of people are thinking about World War IJ as a starting point in think- 
ing about this war condition. In going back to, let us say, 1940 or 1941, 
when we were just going into a period of high-level employment, I 
would suppose that there are very important differences between the 
situation then and now. What would be some of those significant differ- 
ences between the situation then and now? 


Mr. Apprey: Let me take you literally and just mention a few, because 
there are many. But, before I mention those, I would like to make the 
observation that one of the greatest sources of confusion in this situation 
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was the impression of our people that right after Korea we should be 
mobilizing and getting controls and regulations to the full extent which 
we had at the end of World War II. When that did not come, they 
thought that things were being slowly put together. With that back- 
ground, here is one of the major differences I see: While we do not have 
the unemployed available that we had back in 1939 and 1940, we do 
have a great skilled labor force, with know-how that they did not then 
possess. Both management and labor have a much colder and more real 
confidence in their ability to do this job than they had at the beginning 
of World War II. In addition, not only do they have these skills and 
possess this confidence, but they also have the ability and the know-how 
to transmit skills much more quickly to people who do not have them. 


Mr. Haser: There are other differences which I believe ought to be 
referred to. To begin with, this is not total war, and the people respond 
differently to a situation of crisis and emergency than they do to a situ- 
ation where 80 per cent of our economy is normal and 20 per cent is for 
some other objective. It seems also important to emphasize that we have 
a fully going civilian economy and that there is considerable resistance 
and disappointment when any segment of it must be reduced. That is 
also an important difference. 


Mr. Stone: But would this not also be a very great difference between 
the situation prior to and during World War II and the present? Practi- 
cally everybody held a notion that, as soon as the war was over, we were 
going back into the state of widespread unemployment characteristic of 
the 1930’s. Gradually we built up momentum and the resulting change 
in attitude, so that the changes now will not be undertaken so reluctantly 
as they were then when people had an expectation of a decline at the 
program’s end. 

Mr. Apptey: That is a very important point and takes me back to this 
reference which you made to the growing unemployment in Detroit. 
What we have to keep in mind is that we are committed to an extensive 
defense program, regardless of what happens in Korea or anywhere else. 
[In the process we have to make a transition from civilian production 
0 this defense production, and we are bound to have labor displace- 
ments. That means that some people in areas will be unemployed for 
srief periods of time. The most important thing to keep in mind is 
hat, when several thousand people are unemployed in this process, that 
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does not mean a future of unemployment and breakdown in the whole 
system. 


Mr. Stone: Would it not also be true to say that, when this war pro- 
gram is over, we will have a much easier transition back to what we | 
might call normal civilian life? 


Mr. Appzey: I strongly doubt that there will be a return to what is 
known as “normal conditions.” I strongly suspect that normal conditions 
for many years to come, and maybe many generations, will be a semi- 
garrison or a full garrison state in which we are maintaining adequate 
military forces in and out of which men are rotating between civilian 
and military life. 


Mr. Haser: May I add that quite apart from this economy of readi- 
ness, as Appley refers to the garrison state, the likelihood of our experi- 
encing the type of unemployment crisis which we had in the 1930’s is, 
in my opinion, not very great. We were badly burned in that period, 
and the depression shock touched every segment of our society. Our 
industry and labor and government have learned how to deal with such 
situations, and, while no one can guarantee that all unemployment can 
be reduced, I think that it would be naive to assume that there is a threat 
of mass unemployment when this defense period is over. 


Mr. Stone: That is my opinion, too. But let us go on to raise a more 
immediate question, looking into the next year or the next two years. 
We now have about sixty-three million people who are engaged in gain- 
ful employment. We call them members of the labor force of the nation. 
If we are going to continue to provide a reasonably adequate standard 
of living for our population and at the same time do this war work, 
how many more people are we going to need? 


Mr. Haser: We are likely to have to increase our labor force, which 
would, of course, include some four to five million people for the armed 
forces, to nearly seventy million people by the end of 1952. That means 
that we must add roughly five or six million people in about two years 
to the labor force. I do not think that that is an impossible task. We 
can do more than that, if necessary, and we are reasonably well familiar | 
with the sources from which those additions can come. 


Mr. Stone: In terms of taking action about this situation and thinking | 
in terms of the institutions and groups of agencies which might be in-. 
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volved in it, I suppose that we might consider them under the headings 
of (1) management, (2) unions, and (3) government, those being the 
major institutional forces at work in this instance. Appley, you are 
spokesman for management and interested in management. What do 
you think that management, specifically as such, can do about this labor 
situation ? 


Mr. Apptey: I believe that it is fairly safe to say that an individual is 
never, under ordinary conditions, doing as good a job or producing 
as much as he is able to under a crisis or emergency conditions when 
heavy and direct demands are placed upon him. It is my feeling that 
management will be and is challenged to increase its skill, to increase 
the whole ability of management, to work with the labor force, to in- 
crease the productivity of the people now working, while at the same 
time receiving their willing cooperation in doing so. I do not want to 
belabor you with all the devices, but many of the managements with 
whom I talk realize that there are many things which can be done for 
increasing productivity which are not now being done under these con- 
ditions. 


Mk. Stone: It is undoubtedly true that management can contribute 
a great deal toward solving the critical shortage of manpower which 
seems to be coming up. But, when we think of management, there are 
two ways of thinking about it. We use that word in a general sense to 
include all management; but management, as you were talking about it, 
means the management of an individual company, does it not? 


Mr. Appiey: No. When I spoke of management, I was thinking of 
management from first-line supervision right to top management. 


_Mr. Stone: But within a single business enterprise? 
Mr. Apptey: Yes, within a single business enterprise. 


Mr. Stone: A single business enterprise has a limited capacity to 
manage the universe. This is a problem of the whole nation, not merely 


of an individual company. 
Mr. Apptey: That is correct. 


Mr. Stone: So, if that company solves its problem, you may still have 
a problem which goes over beyond that? 


Mr. Haser: I think that it is quite inevitable that the very complexity 
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of the situation with which we deal imposes some obligation upon gov- 
ernment. No one seriously suggests—I, for one, do not and I hope that 


nobody else does—that it is necessary for government controls to assign 
people to any jobs. That is not necessary now. It perhaps will not be 
necessary even under conditions of total war. I hope not. That is not 
the way a democratic nation needs to proceed. But there are certain defi- 
nite things which government can do. To begin with, we have a reposi- 
tory of experience growing out of the last war—trained administrators, 
experienced organizations, the knowledge as to what was done in com- 
munity after community. In addition, the government has the avenues 
of information which make it possible to post management, industry, 


labor, and the communities as to what is needed where. Only the gov- | 


ernment is in a position to say what those products are which have the 
highest priority, where those areas are in which the greatest number of 
people are needed. If it performs only these three functions and gets 
cooperation from management locally and from the community, we 
can avoid what we loosely call “controls.” 


Mr. Stone: But a great many people, not all of whom are Republi- 
cans, have a notion that government is trying in every possible way to 
extend government into all crannies and crevices of our system, take 
over and interfere and obstruct, push people around, so that, when you 


begin to put in a plea for the role of government, you run up against | 
the general impression that there is an overwhelming desire to take | 


away our liberties and push us around and run us in all sorts of ways. 


And that is involved with respect not only to manpower but to every- | 


thing else. What evidence is there, Haber (and Appley was in Washing- 
ton also; perhaps he would want to talk about this), on whether the 
government does or does not have any such policy? 


Mr. Haser: I think that we ought to get away from talking about 
government as if it were some abstract force. The Director of Mobili- | 


zation is Mr, Charles Wilson. He is a prominent industrialist, the presi- 
dent of a great organization, a man of administrative and executive skill. 


He is responsible for many of these policy decisions. His assistant on 
manpower is Arthur Fleming, the president of Ohio Wesleyan, a man | 
experienced in industry and government and education; and there are | 
also Dr. Frank Graham in the Department of Labor and Mr. Maurice | 


Tobin, the Secretary of Labor. Are these the kind of people who, in | 
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your judgment, have an insidious, Machiavellian scheme to enslave the 
American people? 


Mr. Apptey: There is no question about the answer to what you just 
asked. These individual personalities are certainly the most sincere and 
able men we could have in these responsibilities; but, at the same time, 
there is no question but what there are some individuals who have aims 
such as Stone has cited. But you cannot characterize this aim, as you 
a said, as any great government policy. It is impossible to so iden- 
tify it. 


Mr. Stone: Government gets into these matters only when serious 
crises develop in local areas and when businessmen, labor leaders, any 
and everybody who is concerned about it, begin to raise Cain and bring 
pressure in Washington. Then government begins, after the crisis has 
occurred, to try to do something about it. What can we do to prevent 
these crises from beginning? 


_ Mr. Apprey: You have made, in my opinion, the most important ob- 
servation in relation to this problem, or at least you have presented the 
basic question. Haber mentioned that he did not believe that controls 
would be necessary. I will go a little further and say what I know he 
also believes: If they become necessary, they are not going to work so far 
as all-out compulsory conscription of labor is concerned. Very simply, 
the political processes seem to work about this way: When a great na- 
tional crisis or emergency creates serious problems at the local level and 
the local people do not solve that problem, they immediately go to Wash- 
ington and put the pressure on Washington to do so; and, when the 
sry for such help is loud enough, they get legislation. That is the demo- 
sratic process. 

To answer your question specifically: Out of the last war we dis- 
sovered—and there are plenty of case histories and plenty of evidence 
‘0 show it and to outline the procedure—that local committees and com- 
munities took the responsibility upon themselves to solve their own 
manpower problem. They organized into management, labor, and agri- 
cultural committees and, working with the people who needed labor, 
Jeveloped the sources for labor. They themselves cleaned up very serious 
ocal manpower crises without other than guidance, advice, and help 
rom federal headquarters. 
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Mr. Haser: I think that that is right. At this stage it is that kind of 
guidance upon which we have to rely and not go beyond. The important 
thing it seems to me to remember is that we do have the necessary man- | 
power resources. We have not mentioned, for example, the millions of 
handicapped persons who are crying for a chance to be productively en- 
gaged. We have not mentioned the minority groups who, were hiring 
restrictions entirely removed, could add substantially to the labor force. 
We have not mentioned several million women who could, without in- 
jury to family life, participate if it became important. Nor, in my judg- 
ment, ought we to overlook large wastes of manpower which exist in 
agriculture—in submarginal farms and in lack of mechanization. If we 
really were up against it and had an intelligent program of getting at _ 
our manpower reserves, we would not need worry about controls or 
regimentation. We do not need them. 


Mr. Strong: Do you think that those things can be handled essentially 
on a community basis? 


Me. Haser: I think that the call for the collaboration within the com- 
munity, among management and labor and government, is the demo- 
cratic procedure. 


Mr. Stone: You mentioned labor there. I suppose that you meant or- 
ganized labor. We previously indicated that that is one of the institutions 
interested in this situation and one which has power and influence. What _ 
change in the policy and situation with respect to organized labor do you | 
visualize coming up with the manpower shortage? Would it make any 
difference one way or another? 


Mr. Haser: I do not believe so. The evidence from labor leaders’ state- 
ments certainly indicates that they are part and parcel of the total na- 
tional effort to deal with the defense problem. There is no indication 
but that they, together with management, are working solidly with 
government to deal with the problem. 


Mk. Stone: Is that true despite the withdrawal of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor from the official war-defense program? 


Mr. Haser: I am not familiar with the intimate details as to the in- 
ternal politics within the AF of L versus the CIO, but I doubt very much | 
whether it has any bearing on this particular question. 


Mr. Stone: What about the reported inclination of John L. Lewis, 
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as well as the American Federation of Labor, to start a system of raiding 
on one another’s preserves? Is that a function of the manpower shortage, 


or is Now just a good time to do it anyhow? 


Mr. Haser: Well, Mr. Lewis’ conduct is rather incapable of rational 
analysis—at least I cannot—but it stands to reason that if a bitter rivalry 
among the several labor groups takes place, it could complicate the man- 
power mobilization program. 


Mr. Appiey: My observation on this whole question of difficulties be- 
tween people or groups of people is that we get a lot of fussing around, 
a lot of difficulty, a lot of strife, apparent disagreement, until the going 
gets tough. Then, when the job is really right in front of us and when it 
has to be done or else somebody is going to perish, then all these appar- 
ently rival groups forget their rivalries and get down to business. Now, 
that is not theory. You know, Haber, from the last war and from our 
experience with these local communities, where we had tight and serious 
labor shortages, when it was a case of do something about it or else not 
get out the war goods, these communities buckled down and everybody 
got around the table and, before we knew it, out came this plan, out 
came that plan, and out came production. 


Mk. Stone: In terms of the things which management, as such, can do, 
I believe, Appley, that you were at one time a training director in a 
corporation. 


Mr. Appey: That is correct. 


Mr. Stone: I have a notion that a great deal of capacity and ability 
never gets adequately developed in companies. Workers are capable of 
holding better jobs than they do hold. Let us give a little consideration 
to that question—the development of skills and abilities as an aspect, 
let us say, of a broader question of improving motivation. Do you have 
any suggestions along those lines? 


Mr. Avptey: I had that in mind when you asked me originally what 
management could do. Because of the time limitation, I hesitated to 
get into details of that kind, but I shall try to answer just quickly. Many 
managements have not yet scratched the surface in getting potential 
from proved training media and devices which are available. There is a 
sreat deal which can be done in orientation training of people before 
hey go on jobs; on-the-job training to improve their know-how and 
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their skill in relation to what they are doing; in-training to provide 
their skills for promotion; supervisory in-training to prepare people for 
greater responsibility. That area of management activity really has not | 
yet been tapped. 


Mr. Stone: If you were called upon to summarize our comments here 
on the subject of manpower in terms of what you judge to be important, 
Appley, what would you think are the high points which people ought — 
to have in mind? 


Mr. Apptey: Very quickly, it looks to me as though there will be an 
increasing demand for manpower, with an increasing shortage and, in 
the process, some spotty unemployment. At the same time it means a_ 
cooperative effort at the local level of management and labor and all 
those concerned to use all the devices which experience has provided us 
with to improve productivity and to bring into the labor markets many 
people, such as Haber has mentioned, who are not normally used in that 
market. 

If we do not do, and do now, some of these things which we know 
how to do, then we will be in a very serious crisis, and very stringent 
federal regulation may become necessary. If we ever get to the point 
where we have compulsory conscription of labor, we are then done. 
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Big Brother” Program for 
Didsters 


A thought occurred to me while lis- 
ening to your program which might be 
f interest to Dr. Gumpert. The idea is 
n adaptation of the Big Brother Move- 
nent to old people. In the Big Brother 
rogram an adult male “adopts” an un- 
lerprivileged boy. Usually the boy has 
o father because of divorce or death. 
\Iso the boy usually has no male rela- 
ives, such as an uncle, who can assume 

father’s role. The Big Brother has no 
nancial or legal obligation. The func- 
ion of the Big Brother is largely to 
stablish and maintain a personal rela- 
ion with the boy to fill the need for 
dult male guidance. An “adopt a par- 
at” program could work in much the 
ame way and serve analogous need. A 
yarried couple (say, about thirty to 
arty years old) could “adopt” an elder- 
y person. The old person would ordi- 
arily have no children living in the 
icinity. The young couple would be 
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under no financial or legal obligation. , 
They would not replace existing social 
work of housing, medical aid, financial, 
or the like. They would, however, pro- 
vide a psychological outlet for the old 
person. The “parent” could participate 
in any family activity, such as church, 
movies, family dinner, day’s outing, 
etc. The relationship should give the 
“parent” something to look forward to 
and, if properly handled, could be a 
way to find useful activity for the 
“parent.” 

I do not know enough about the 
problems of old age to visualize whether 
this project could really work, but with 
regard to the mechanics for its estab- 
lishment you might investigate the Big 
Brother organization.—A listener from 
Los Angeles, California. 


Need Sociability 

You had a fine program today, and 
all the speakers seemed united. I hope 
all this becomes a reality soon. You are 
right. Older people need sociability, but 
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where to go? At present, the only place 
I know of are the Townsend Clubs. We 
need places where one can learn new 
hobbies (not public schools) and have 
instructors for dances, etc. A lot of old- 
sters would like to learn to dance 
now, as they did not have time or op- 
portunity before! I hope you will have 
more programs like this so the U.S. will 
wake up to this problem. Thanks.—A4 
listener from Los Angeles, California. 


Thrilling 

It is thrilling to my very soul to listen 
to your Sunday programs and especially 
the last two programs on happiness and 
comforts for the aged. I do hope that 
your human and righteous ideas will 
move up north here in this unrighteous 
government of this cold state of Maine 
as is being dealt out to the aged today. 
I could relate a very inhuman experi- 
ence of trying to keep up and carry on 
and get something out of life. I hope 
that your program will prick the hearts 
of all regarding the aged. Age is some- 
thing no one will escape. I pray for 
great results to be manifest through 
your program.—A4 listener from Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 


Very Happy 

We are interested as to where old 
folks should live. We have one son who 
is married. His wife is fine to us, and 
we think the way to keep things that 
way is to live by ourselves which we 
are now doing. We are seventy-two 


and seventy-six years old. I still do our | 
own house work and sewing, and we } 
are very happy. We enjoy the Rounp | 
Taste talks very much. Thank you.—} 
A listener from Smyrna, Georgia. 


Busy and Happy : 

I keep house for myself, being a 
widow since 1935. And, for one, I am 
a very busy, happy person. I am living 
my life as my husband would be proud 
of. At present I am taking care of a) 
lady who had a severe stroke six months 
ago, and I just enjoy the feeling that I 
am helping to relieve her and make her 
days happier for my being there. I also | 
belong to three clubs, the YWCA, a 
widow’s canasta club of four, and thor- 
oughly enjoy living and dressing so as 
to make a good appearance, and, believe 
me, it is not to attract men either. 
Keeping myself trim keeps my morale 
up. My social security is $20.00 per 
month, and I worked for that. I am a> 
fitter and do alterations in women’s : 
wear by trade, and still I have a happy 
time. I thank God each day for giving 
me good health and this grand world 
to live in—A listener from Gloversville, 
New York. 


High Time 

It appears that we are not ahead of 
Europe in everything, and it seems that 
its high time the USS. started acting 
like a civilized country by treating our 
“elderlies” like human beings—<A lis- 
tener from Pasadena, California. 
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sincerely Interested 


I heard your broadcast today on the 
mroblems and satisfactions of old age, 
ind I am taking this opportunity to 
hank you for your splendid presenta- 
ion. It is very rarely that one hears a 
rogram on such a level, thoroughly 
ind honestly investigating the subject. 
[he speakers, one could feel, were sin- 
erely interested in finding answers, and 
t was indeed heartening. It doesn’t mat- 
er that each looked at it from a dif- 
erent viewpoint, because I do not think 
here is one answer for every person 
Who is aging, although certain princi- 
ales must be recognized and set down 
as necessary for every human being. I 
vould appreciate it if you would take 
he trouble to convey these words to the 
Jarticipants in today’s program.—A /is- 
‘ener from Elgin, Illinois. 


Great Interest 


I am seventy, and I listened with great 
nterest to your program. My health is 
ulmost perfect. I lived on a farm until I 
was sixty, when my husband’s health 
yégan to fail, so we moved to a village 
of 133 population and bought a five- 
‘oom bungalow. We bought fruit trees, 
‘Im, and shrubs of all kinds, grew very 
xceptionally good evergreens—they are 
iow 10 feet high. My husband died two 
years ago, and J am here alone, carrying 
yn just as he did. I pay taxes and insur- 
ince on our little house. I have fruit on 
my trees and shrubs. I canned apples 


today. I have a good vegetable garden. 
I dug three bushels of potatoes and have 
the nicest ripe tomatoes, lots of flowers, 
spirea, lilacs, and cut flowers, so I can 
take them to the church altars. I live 
next to the church. Last week, I helped 
to paint the three altars. We couldn’t 
afford to hire it done. My point in writ- 
ing this is: If they ever force me to live 
in an institution, in an 8 X 10 room, I 
would die like a sparrow in a cage. I 


thank you.—A listener from Montpelier, 
North Dakota. 


Open for New Suggestions 


I am now past ninety-one, well and 
happy but am open for new suggestions 
on how to improve it. I have not con- 
sulted a doctor for the last fifty-eight 
years, though I am not a Christian Sci- 
entist. I had my health spanking when 
in my late twenties and early thirties. 
Was sick as long as I depended on doc- 
tors. My good wife (a good Quaker 
girl) pointed her finger of shame on me 
and advised me to apply my own head 
on my health problem as I applied it to 
my money problems so successfully. It 
sounded sensible to me. I quit doctoring 
and started to study what health is and 
how to have it and keep it. It took me 
three and a half years to regain my 
health. Now I feel that one hundred 
years is not enough. I live in an open- 
air trailer, on top of a southern Cali- 
fornia hill, in a flower garden, walk up 
to ten miles daily, exercise three hours 
daily, read without glasses, sleep good, 
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and enjoy life hugely. I went to school 
here after I was eighty years old to learn 
typing—A listener from Los Angeles, 
California. 


Informative 


I would like very much to have a copy 
of your Rounp Taste discussion, as it is 
a subject I am at present very much 
interested in. I am now at the age when 
I would like some advice on the subject 
of pleasant retirement. The program 
had a number of thoughts that fit my 
needs. This program is very informative 
and a great value to a large number of 
people like myself. Hope you can con- 
tinue this good work for many years to 
come. — A listener from Western 
Springs, Illinois. 


Enlightening 


To my way of thinking, Mrs. Dona- 
hue gave a most enlightening view of 
some of our problems. I had a small 
business for more than thirty years. It 
was my livelihood. Now I am sixty- 
five, have never married, and am out of 
this business. Property was sold and de- 
molished to make room for improve- 
ments which is good. But I miss the 
contact with people, the customers, etc. 
Was not a large income but mostly 
satisfied my needs. But even so I try 
to keep busy, keep house, and in gen- 
eral don’t want to be a burden to any- 
one. I will look forward to reading 
these printed pamphlets. I lost my hear- 
ing some years ago but an aid is a 


mighty fine substitute, and I enjoy’ 
many features of it—A listener from} 
Buffalo, New York. | 


Problem of Young People 


What about young people who settle : 
down on the old folks in their homes; 
and take advantage of them and some- 
times bring up families in their parents’ 
homes? I am asking the last question, as 
I have heard it discussed often by many » 
parents——A listener from Towson, 
Maryland. 


An Invitation 


Your discussion was of particular in- | 
terest to me as I am resident director of | 
the Motion Picture Country House, 
which is a charitable home and hospi- 
tal for the aged and sick people of this 
industry. The home and hospital, which | 
can accommodate eighty guests, is gov- 
erned by a board of directors of the 
Motion Picture Relief Fund, Inc. Mr. 
Jean Hersholt is the president of this 
organization. The property consists of 
two main buildings and twenty-five 
other small units located in a seventy- 
acre walnut and grapefruit grove. The 
whole plant is valued at a million and 
three-quarter dollars, against which 
there is no encumbrance. 

I would like to extend an invitation 
to all the speakers on your program to 
visit the Country House should they be 
in Los Angeles, as I feel they would 
consider this a very unique approach to 
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ne topic under discussion —A listener 
rom Woodland, California. 


incouraging 

It was a very enjoyable, enlightening, 
nd encouraging discussion I had the 
rivilege to hear today on our radio. I 
hank you for it. I don’t mind inform- 
ng you that at the age of sixty-five I 
uilt our home, including plumbing, 
lectrical work, carpentry, and painting. 
t has been my fortune to like humans 
nd their efforts to produce, especially 
jobbies. This accounts for my desire 
nd courage to do all the work myself. 
Juring my stay in Denmark, I observed 
me point regarding the older folks. 
They did more traveling and often were 
way from their daily surroundings. 
Jne very successful idea often practiced 
vas to take the elderly people to pic- 
lics in out-of-town places. Good neigh- 
ors who had cars took as many as they 
ould on such trips. All had_ their 
unches with them. At these picnics they 
net others from different places, total 
trangers. It was a great event—dA lis- 
ener from Sunnymead, California. 


Yon’t Need Advice 


I’m on an O.AS. pension since 1950 
hen I became sixty-five years of age. 
f course, this was necessary as I had 
en ill for some time and had no other 
eans of support. As a matter of fact, 
am still almost a resident of our 
sunty hospital. But I am living alone 


at a small hotel in the heart of Sacra- 
mento where I have a small room at a 
rate far below the high price of any 
kind of apartment. However, please be 
advised that I have no leisure time. If I 
did, I believe I am still capable of han- 
dling it myself. No doubt you are paid 
to give advice to people who are not in 
need of it. Of course, I know any num- 
ber of O.A.S. subjects of a restless dispo- 
sition who may need advice, but why I 
don’t know. I am so happy doing just 
what and when I want to as far as 
$75.00 will allow that I have no “leisure 
time.” I have a comfortable place to 
sleep, and what I have to eat is between 
God and myself. If I buy hose, I go 
without a meal, but I’m getting used 
to it. And so is my stomach. I would 
appreciate maybe some advice on how 
to manage on $75.00 per month better 
than I already do. What on earth and 
why you people in your forties can have 
the nerve to direct a person in their 
right mind on how and what is beyond 
me. What a joke! I would like to be on 
your panel. Hoping this scribbled apol- 
ogy for a letter does not miss its point.— 
A listener from Sacramento, California. 


Will Know More 


I just want to tell you that when the 
young people that you had on the 
Rounp Tare yesterday reach eighty- 
five years, they will know more about 
the subject than they do now.—A lis- 
tener from Republic, Missourt. 
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A $200 Pension for Happiness 


I listened to your discussion on hap- 
piness in old age which I will answer 
in a few words. A $200-a-month pen- 
sion at age sixty-five would open up a 
world of happiness in security. To be 
independent is priceless. | am now age 
fifty-seven and gainfully employed at a 
salary of $60 a week which sometimes 
runs to $120 a week. I have a sister 
seventy-two still working who refuses 
a small pension.—A listener from New 
York, New York. 


Lonesome 


I very much enjoyed your discussion, 
being on a pension and in the early 
sixties but as well as I ever was in 
health. I do not fit in with the “grand- 
mother” class, never having married. 
But being a business woman until a 
few years ago, I find myself at times 
very lonesome.—A listener from Ch1- 
cago, Illinois. 


Age Is a “State of Mind” 


My comments arise from the modern 
conception that “age is a state of mind,” 
not a tally of years. One needs but to 
consider “Grandma” Moses, Winston 
Churchill, Chief Justice Holmes, Elihu 
Root, and the “eager beavers” of today 
who enter universities at seventy and 
over or exhibit similar qualities ac- 
cepted as those of “youth.” I would 
like to illustrate by my own case, since 


it presents some practical rules for those : 
who dread growing old. I should say , 
that I shall be seventy-seven next: 
month, but when I admitted this to) 
an insurance agent recently, he would | 
not believe me, saying I did not look: 
over sixty-two! There are many ad- 
vantages of the latter years, but these: 
are augmented if their toll is not taken | 
in physical deterioration. My first rule: 
then is to start early—mid-forties—to } 
prevent wrinkles and sagging muscles, ; 
I have followed experts in preventing ; 
these with the success mentioned. More : 
important than looks, however, is the : 
quality of mind that keeps one’s inter- - 
est broad and active—that is not con- ; 
cerned with gossip, physical ills, or’ 
trivial matters, but is alert and well. 
informed in world affairs, community / 
activities, or intellectual pursuits. Again, , 


I cite my own case, which is probably ' 
exceptional, since my life has been. 
spent in university circles and in scien- 
tific research, but it can be made a. 
common experience as far as keeping ; 
the mind alert by effective means and | 
by application to these means. I am not 
the only example of productive contri | 
butions to science and literature after 
the age of seventy, but I have pub- 
lished two scientific and one popular | 
book in the last six years and am | 
writing articles for the magazines at | 
the moment. 

Naturally I do not mean to say that | 
everyone should write, but rather to 


me Jess gna. leisure is at Shand: AS 
. from” experience, for f learned to 
the piano at the age of fifty. 


ig, in the usual sense, must be acted - 
in middle age to be of use later 
" depend upon the realization of 
-value and the willingness to take 


tfornia, > 


Prefer To Eve >Alone 


for where older people should — 
ive, it all depends upon the condition 
they are i in..As long as I can I prefer to 
ive alone. If I want someone to visit 

» 1 can-have them, and then after 
they leave I have the visit to remember. 
ff someone were living with me all 


the time, T could not be free to go and- 


some or do anything at any time with- 
put disturbing them. Alone I feel free 
6 live as I wish and. gather renewed 
strength for the day. This is most im- 
peat after one teaches the years of 


The above suggestions for preventing 


Gaia tistener from La Jolla, 


eee tS one os that, it ee 
better to be swhere there is someone: 


who can be sure “you are taken care of 


“and safe —A listener eee Pomona, _ 


es ore = 


Less. cae and- 


Worth “While 


Whatever I hear or fail to heat oe ee: 


the Sunday radio, your program is the “= 


one.I insist must be turned on at ex- 
actly the right moment, as I value the 


ideas it sets forth and the way they : 
are expressed, But-the two you have — 
~ given on old age-and its problems seem 


to me far less searching, far less worth 


while than any of the Rounp Tases_ 
I have heard in the past six years— ~ 


A listener from Hollywood, California. 


Not ‘Allowed To Work 


Do you know the unions will not 


allow people beyond ‘a-certain age to 


work even though the country or per- ” 


son needs_the work? I am a-trained 
telephone operator. I am not speaking 


just for- myself but for: the country. 


Iam just as capable as I ever was but 
am beyond the age of union laws: Isn’t 
it something that the A.T. and T. have 
nothing to say?—A listener from Brook- 
dale, California. 
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“HUMAN N RIGHTS" : 


_.. home ee course on “Human Rights” which i is being offered in SSppahe 
~~ with the Home-Study Department of the University of Chicago. This t 

course of four léssons offers you the chance to learn more about the 
- . ground and principles of human rights, the classic declarations of hh 
a rights, the status of human rights in the world today; to study the UN] 


=. the issues involved in the struggle for human rights throughout the we 
; today. This course is open to all adults, and you may begin’at any t 
~Tuition for the course is only $7.50, which includes the course syllabus;. 
study volume, Human Rights: Comments-and Interpretations; approp 
Rounp Tse pamphlets; and individual,-written comments.and replies’ 

a competent instructor on.each of the four lessons. A Certificate of Complet et 
will be issued to each student who satisfactorily completes the written 
cises, This course carries no credit. os 
Fill out and mail the attached blank below for further information a 


course and how you may enrol. 
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